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A Store of Individual Shops 
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New and Exclusive 





Serge or Velveteen Dresses 
For the JUNIOR MISS—13 to 17 Years 


-~JUNIOR MISSES’ DRESS of navy. blue. wool 
Panama serge, with lavish silk embroidery outlined in 
contrasting color; with pique collar, bone buttons, at- | 8 50 
tractive button trimmed tabs at waistline. . 





43—JUNIOR MISSES’ DRESS of twill-black velveteen, 

in navy blue, brown or black; straight line model, 
hand-embroidered around neck in smart design and 

coloring; crushed satin girdle, satin-covered buttons, 24 50 
new flowing sleeves. . 


OR ae ns 


JUNIOR MISSES’ APPAREL SHOP—Third Floor 





HATS illustrated are but suggestions of 
the infinite variety in the Millinery Shops. 





Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States, 
Phone 6900 Greeley 

















The peek at your Strong - box 


Y' JU may have diamonds in your strong box or 

beautiful jewels, but have you a carefully- 
selected list of interest-bearing securities with cou- 
pons coming due on dates when you most need the 





money ? 

very woman by careful investment may accumu- 
late bonds and short term notes which wou!d make 
visits to her strong box occasions of very real 
satisfaction. 

Representatives of the National City Company 
will gladly suggest well-chosen bonds for your initial 
investment or as additions to your present holdings. 
Our booklet, “ What You Should Know About 
Investments,” will be mailed on request for W. I.-6. 
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The National City Company 
Correspondent Offices in over 50 Cities 
Consult your Telephone Book 
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The Infants’ Outfitting Department | 


is showing 
new and wonderfully comprehensive assortments of dainty little 
garments for babies and little children. 


Baptismal Robes and Cloaks; Long and Short Dresses; Caps and Bonnets; 
Undergarments of every description; and, in fact, every essential item of the | 
modern layette is here, ready for immediate use. 


There is also a large and very comprehensive selection of 
Nursery Furnishings and Fitments 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Thirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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with Knox traditional quality and 
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Dr. Selma Lagerlof said of the Swedish suffrage victory that of all the gifts she expected from the granting of 


woman suffrage, the most valuable is that ‘an impossible cause may be led to victory”’ 


Swinging the Circle with the New Voters 


Y INCE the past half year has been big with equal suffrage r 
\/ sults, it is cheering to recapitulate a few of them. 

On September 2, New York City women participated in their 
econd primary election since they were given the franchise in 
1917. In the week of October 6-11, they will enroll for their 
second big election day, November 4. 

Already the New York Board of Elections is confronted with 


one direct effect of the women electorate, and that is the demand 
The president of the 


S 


for cleaner and more decent polling places. 
Board is inclined to brush aside these objections as too “ fussy.” 
He thinks that the old time polling place is good enough. But 
the New York /Vorld editorially warns him that this will be only 
A less fussy Board of Elections will not 


“ postponing trouble. 
And if women voters 


insure women voters more blind to dirt. 
can introduce soap and water into some musty shops the trading 


public will have no cause for regret.” 


OW that Holland and Sweden have universal suffrage, 
* northern Europe has become almost completely suffrage 
territory. There is not one spot of land bordering on the North 
and the Baltic Seas, east of Belgium or North of the English 
Channel where women have not attained political equality or 
near-equality. 

In Holland on July 12, the vote on the Marchand bill in the 
upper house was 34-5, the same bill having passed the lower 
house on May g by a vote 64—10. Victory came to the Nether 
lands after a quarter century’s struggle. 

It was on May 24 of this year that Swedish women completed 
their piece-meal enfranchisement. They had won a small degree 
of suffrage for tax-paying widows and spinsters as long ago as 
1862. This was increased to municipal suffrage for all women on 
the same terms as to men in 1909. The war has deferred 
Sweden’s final action and brought her into full democracy at the 
tail of the Scandinavian procession. 

66 OMEN vote in Jersey” was a head-line in several 

metropolitan papers during the last days of August, 
and the Atlantic seaboard pricked up its ears. But, alack, this 
had nothing to do with American women between Jersey Cit) 
and Atlantic City. It referred to that little island in the 
English Channel usually associated with dairy cattle and a 
super-bovine quality of milk. The King has sanctioned the new 
British Election Law for Jersey, giving the vote to men over 
twenty and to women over thirty. Women over twenty may, 


however, vote at municipal elections. 
This thirty-year age qualification for women is breeding much 


unrest all over the British Isles. A public meeting for women 
under thirty was held recently at the Memorial Hall in London, 
England, at which all the speakers except two were young 
women of the excluded ages. It was organized by the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, formerly the National 
Union of Women Suffrage Societies—in co-operation with the 
Industrial Women’s Organizations, and was called to push the 
Women’s [Emancipation Bill, which would open to women all 
posts and professions directly or indirectly under the Crowr, 
would enfranchise women on the same terms as men, and would 
enable peeresses in their own right to take their seats in the House 
of Lords. In spite of government opposition this bill passed 
through its parliamentary committee stage unaltered. 

In the House of Commons on July 3, it was reported back by 
the committee which had it under consideration to be read a third 
At the third reading it was pressed to a division and on 
The bill went to the 
To the sur- 


time. 
the division the Government was defeated. 
House of Lords with a majority of 15 in its favor. 
prise of its supporters, another women’s emancipation bill was 


substituted in the House of Lords. This was one introduced by 


the Government and was different in substance from the former 
one. It leaves it possible still to exclude women from the upper 
posts in the civil service, and it omits all mention of extending 
the franchise to women on the same terms as to men. The Na- 
tional Union of Women for Equal Citizenship is resolutely oppos- 
ing this bill as unsatisfactory, and is demanding that the original 
Women’s Emancipation Bill, which triumphantly passed the 
House of Commons, be submitted forthwith to the upper house. 
It is also strenuously opposing the Government’s action in the 
matter, claiming that the Government was returned to power at 
the last election on “a programme which pledged it to securing 
equal opportunities of citizenship for both men and women.’ 


ETAILS of the Czecho-Slovakia municipal elections in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, in which women as well as men 
participated, reveal the mixed character of what has hitherto 


been called “ pure German” territory. Even in Northern Bo- 
hemia supposed Czech minorities developed majorities in the 


elections. “ Thus,” says a press dispatch, “the artificial ‘ Ger- 


man’ Bohemia has ceased to exist.” 

Now come women of India all the way to London, asking for 
their freedom. It must have been a thrilling, as well as a pictur- 
esque sight, when Mrs. Sarojini Naidu appeared before the 


Indian Constitutional Relations Committee of the House of 


Lords a fortnight ago in Oriental dress pleading for the freedom 


of her Hindu sisters. This is not a freakish appeal from an iso- 
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lated enthusiast. It 1s the well considered action of a large depu- 
tation of Indian men and women. Mrs. Naidu is a poet, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland. She is also a political reformer and vice-president of 
the Bombay branch of the All-India Home Rule League. In 
her memorandum to the parliamentary committee, Mrs. Naidu 
described the share that women are already taking in the na- 
tional life of India. The political franchise she explained to the 
committee would be a natural development of these efforts and 
the refusal of it on the ground of sex would be regarded as a 
harsh set-back to the wishes of one great part of the Indian 
people. 
- ; i ‘ 
Special Sessions 
HE coming week is an important one in suffrage ratification 
history as two special legislative sessions are scheduled. 
On September 8th the Minnesota Legislature will convene at the 
call of Governor Burnquist, and on September 9th, New Hamp- 
shire will convene at the call of Governor Bartlett. 

The attitude of Minnesota toward ratification is shown in an 
editorial in the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, which says: ‘“ There 
is no question but that the Federal Suffrage Amendment will 
pass.” 

Governor Bartlett of New Hampshire proposed to call the New 
Hampshire Legislature into special session, should enough states 
decide to do the same. To ascertain this, the matter was sub- 
mitted to the governors of all the states. The poll showed an 
overwhelming sentiment for suffrage among state executives. 

Commenting upon the New Hampshire situation and compar- 
ing it with that in Connecticut, the Hartford Post says: 
ernor Bartlett's poll makes it reasonably certain that the women 


* Gov- 


will vote next year with or without the action of Connecticut. 
“Tt rather looks as though the politicians who long ago aban- 
doned any idea of heading off suffrage indefinitely would do 
well to make plans based upon its being effective next year. 
That holds true even in Connecticut and since it is true, it is 
difficult to see why the powers that be insist upon refusing even 
a vote on the matter. 
nothing of justice.” 


The World ‘To-morrow 


HE fate of the world tomorrow depends upon the education 
of the children today. 
growing up will be “ the people. 


It does not look like good politics, to say 


In a few years, the generation now 
” If they are a people with level 
heads and sound hearts, things will go well. If they are not, 
things will go far otherwise than well. Catherine Breshkovsky 
has said with truth that the most important of all problems is the 
problem of rightly educating the young. 

Education has hitherto been looked upon mainly as the im 
parting of information. It has dealt almost entirely with the 
head. Even more important is the education of the heart and 
the conscience. 


should be a part of every well-rounded plan of education. We 


Definite and systematic work toward this end 


labor to make our young people intelligent and well informed. 
This is necessary; but it is even more vitally necessary that we 
should labor to make them good. 

I:veryone interested in improved education should study Jane 
Brownlee’s book. Miss Brownlee was the principal of a school 
in Toledo, Ohio. She introduced a five-minute lesson in ethics 
at the beginning of each day’s work. 
and the teacher devoted the lesson to some one virtue, and during 
each week of the month they specialized on some particular phase. 


The first week they 


For one month the children 


She generally began with kindness. 
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specialized on being kind to their parents, the second week to 
their teacher, the third week to their playmates, and the fourth 
week to animals. The lessons were simple, they were interesting, 
they involved practice as well as theory, and the whole class took 
hold of the work together, and made it a piece of team-play. The 
teaching was reinforced by “‘ gems ’’—short quotations of fie 
passages in prose or verse that were put on the blackboard and 
memorized; and the children soon caught on to the idea that 
when assailed by a bad thought they could drive it away with a 
‘gem.” The next month another virtue was taken up for special 
study, the next a third and so on. A friendly and beautiful spirit 
soon came to prevail throughout the school. The children b 

haved so much better at home that the parents made inquirie 

and Miss Brownlee began to be overwhelmed with questions 
about her method from far and near, and with requests to go 
and give talks about it. She finally resigned her position an 
devoted herself to going up and down the world to spread the 
idea of the regular and systematic teaching -of ethics in t! 

schools. It is years since I heard her expound her system, ht 
I have never forgotten it. She maintains that it is just as feasible 
to teach children kindness or honesty as to teach them geography. 

There is nothing sectarian in the instruction, nothing that nee: 
cause alarm to parents of any denomination. It deals only wit 
the great fundamental virtues which are upheld by all denomin: 
tions alike. 

It has been assumed that children would be taught at hom 
all that they need to know, outside of purely intellectual instruc 
tion. But it is painfully evident that in the case of a very larg: 
number this is not done. We are now beginning to have the 
children taught in the schools the main facts of hygiene and 


Whe 


shall we learn that it is even more vital to teach them how t 


sanitation—how to keep their bodies healthy and strong. 
keep their hearts and minds in health? 

These little lessons in ethics can be introduced in any school 
without spending a cent for equipment. The only equipment 
needed is in the teacher's head and heart; but for that you must 
have the right kind of teacher. 

I;ducation was never before so important as now, because the 
world was never before in so terrible a plight as this chaos 
1 which the great war has left it. And at this critical time, 


1 
when the young people just growing up must learn to face the 
tremendous problems of the coming years with intelligence and 
righteousness, we have let hundreds of schools be closed for 
want of teachers, and thousands more be supplied with poor and 
half trained instructors, because we are not yet ready to pay 
teachers a decent salary. If ever there was an example of penny 
wise and pound foolish policy, it is here. Let the women en- 
franchised, or soon to be enfranchised, lend a hand to bring 
their country to a wiser course. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified ) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Michigan*—Ratified June to. 

Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. 

Georgia—June 24, 1919. Did not ratify. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 

Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 


Special Session Called to Ratify in 1919 
New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16 
\\ yoming—Called by Governor Carey. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
‘olorado—Called by Governor Shoup. 

wa*—Ratified July 2. 

uth Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. 
tah—Called by Governor Bamberger for September 2». 
ebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
.rizona—Date not set. 

\rkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
California—Date not set. 

\lontana*—Ratified July 30. 

\linnesota—Called by Governor Burnquist for September &. 
New Hampshire—Called by Governor Bartlett for September «. 


Washington—Called by Governor Hart. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


ys 


~— 


+7 





RECAPITULATION 
Ratified: Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, 
IVisconsin, Ohio, Texas, New York, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, 
Vebraska, Arkansas, Montana. 
(14 in all) 


Pennsylvania 


Special Sessions for Other Purposes 


lowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Maine—Special session in October. 
North Carolina—Special session called. 


? 


Special Good Roads session called August 13. 





Virginia 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 

Next Legis- 

lature Begins. 


Limit of 
Session. 


ee POP eee ere ee oer Per er 60 days 
PN 644 ewe nenvovdns DY punenes newer caens 60 days 
RE nena eee rewnwads pe ere eer go days 
(SSS a Ree eae re eee eres. 

Co a se CS eee ee 60 days 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
Annual 
(Have not yet ratified ) 
Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 


Limit ot 
Session. 


Ne aati ee ny. seckotaton ET en tan ewncee eu .50 days 
eee eee (og! eer ere None 
Mhoge island ......s006.+: 5 co Uircawads wen 60 days 


oO CROMER 2.66. ose ces January 14 .............None 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called, Biennial 

(Have not yet ratified ) 

Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 


| eee rere Tree a ee 155 days 
ee January : 
MS Sack a fhe ces wine April 8 60 days 
oO eee ee eee DEED. SS cae eeu 60 days 
DE. -tirctrescuaudaee tans None 
eee a ae eer 100 days 
EES dbwchie ca se seen we January 20 ' 60 days 
New Hampshire .......... a ere 60 days 
oe January 1 None 
po eee ree January 8 . nee 

Nort: Dakota 5. 6.566000 sors January 7 a ef neaee 69 days 
Oklahoma » PORES FT occ cccceeesss MOM 
CREE LUNa wmadannanes een ee eee jo days 
Tennessee Janmary 6 20... .ccccees 7S Gays 
MUR, oi ks s Ging 5S RS January 8 None 
Washington SORMOTY TF .nccevs.ssss GO Gays 
West Virginia January 3 ....<.. a 15 davs 


(17 that have not ratified ) 


Quadrennially 


Alatiaina..n sc ccuss Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 


“Sentimental Legislation” 


66 HEN I see a dog kicked, I always kick the man, if I can, 

and I do not remember to have regretted any momen- 
tary unpleasantness that has followed in such cases,” says Mali- 
pieri, in Marion Crawford’s novel, “ The Heart of Rome.” 

He has been asked why he interests himself in defending the 
interests of a young girl, almost a stranger to him, who is in 
danger of being cheated out of her property, and this is his 
answer. Every reader’s heart warms to Malipieri. 

This tendency to protect the weak is perhaps more common 
among women than among men, because from time immemorial 
it has been women’s work to nurse and protect the children, 
while the man went out and killed something for them to eat. 
Probably this is why, if little girls meet with some small animal, 
they pet it, while if little boys come across the same animal, they 
pelt it, unless pains have been taken to teach them to be kind. 
The boys have inherited the instincts of the hunter, the girls 
those of the care-taker and nurse. At any rate, this theory 
may serve as well as another to account for the well-known 
fact. 

This tendency of womanly human nature has been one of 
the reasons that made all the country’s bad elements dread 
They have been afraid of what they called 


equal suffrage. 
By this they meant any legislation 


“sentimental legislation.” 
which might put a curb on profiteering, in the interests of human 
welfare—whether the profits come from whiskey or child labor. 
The National Consumers’ League, made up mainly of women, 
has been calling attention for years to the growing abuses which 
have finally sent the cost of living up to a pitch resulting in the 
present universal explosion of protests. Now that all the women 
either have the ballot or are on the point of getting it, let them 
use it to protect the weak or the common people, who are poten- 
tially strong, but practically weak because they are not educated 
and organized to resist robbery at the hands of cunning and 


A. S. B. 


powerful profiteers. 
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A Woman’s Police Bureau 








The 
members 
of this 
unique 
and 
effective 
bureau 
are: 


Upper Row 

(left to right): 
Miss Dorothy Janes 
Mrs. Lumber, 

Mrs. Pearl 
Bartholomew. 


, 











HE Woman’s Bureau of the Washington Police is an out- 
growth of war conditions; but, like many other emergency 
measures it has well substantiated a claim to permanency. 

This bureau came into existence to enforce the District’s war- 
time schedule of legislation as enacted by the United States 
Congress. 

Congress has ordained that the District shall be dry, free from 
gambling, free from prostitution, and has, in general, placed 
laws on statute books which, if enforced, will contribute much 
toward making the capital of this great nation a safe place for 
local youth, and for those young people who are attracted from 
the states by the lure of government jobs. There is no special 
privilege for anyone in Washington. These laws are being en- 
forced largely by the help of the Woman’s Bureau. 

This was organized by Major Raymond W. Pullman, super- 
intendent of police, and by the police department. As early as 
the autumn of 1918, three women were on the force. The 
presence in Washington at this time of thousands of unprotected 
war workers gave emphasis to the need of increasing this number ; 
as a result, there were appointed thirteen police women. 

Thus far, the Bureau has handled more than five hundred 
different problems of young girls, some of them from the District, 
and the rest from about haif of the states in the Union. Under 
ordinary circumstances many of these girls would have been com- 
mitted to jails or work-houses. When investigation by the police 
women proved that girls needed medical attention, this was 
secured. 


HE main functions of the Bureau have been three, preventa- 
T tive, corrective and general police work. Under the first 
have come supervision of moving pictures and dance halls, skating 
rinks, parks, railway stations and all large public gatherings; 
welfare work by individuals specially chosen to find positions for 
girls, to advise them as to associates, amusements, etc., and to 
treat with families of delinquent girls under a voluntary probation 
system. 

In the corrective duties of the Woman’s Bureau have been 
included voluntary commitments of first offenders over 17 to 
public institutions in other states, because there have been neither 
laws nor institutions to cover their needs in the District of 





Center Row 
Miss Julia Marsch: 
Mrs. Cecilia Clari 
Miss Rhoda J. 
Milliken, 

Mrs. Louisa B. 
Sank. 

Lower Row: 
Mrs. Mabel Bat 
Mrs. Mina C. 
Van Winkle, 

Mrs. Caroline H. 
V otaw, 

Miss Marion 
Flanders. 


Columbia. The corrections department has also made earnest 
efforts to remove or mitigate the causes of delinquency. It has 
caused psycopathic and physical examinations to be made when 
necessary; it has located missing girls; it has returned fugitive 
children to parents, guardians, or institutions. 

Its general police work has included such 
detecting crime and apprehending criminals; 
searching female offenders. Its members have been present with 
girl criminals at their trials, and escorted them to the institutions 
to which they have been committed; in short, the Bureau has 
worked in the capacity of the wise mother who brings her child 
to justice, but protects and comforts it through the process. 


difficult tasks as 
interviewing and 


a doing this work it was soon discovered by the Bureau that a 

first-class House of Detention for temporary shelter was ur- 
gent. A building has not yet been acquired, but every effort is be- 
ing made to secure it, and what is known as the “ Old Emergency 
Hospital,” at Fifteenth and E Streets, Northwest, is under con- 
Its 
the first floor together with a receiving room and wards with 


sideration. space will permit administrative offices on 


shower baths. On its second and third floors, the plan allows for 
clinics, both psycopathic and social hygiene, emergency rooms for 
stranded and dependent girls and women over 17, separate rooms 
for female wards, recreation and nurses’ rooms. The fourth floor 
is to be given up to dependent children, and will include a dining 
and school room. 

This plan, it is announced by the Woman’s Bureau, assures “a 
constructive program by women for women and children. It is 
desired by the War Camp Activities work, the District Commis- 
sioners, the Major and Superintendent of Police, and it is 
appealed for by ali the women of the Police Department as an 
immediate need of the District of Columbia.” 

The International Association of Police Women at Atlantic 
City, assembled with the National Conference of Social Workers, 
endorsed and adopted this program for general service wherever 
police departments have women in service. It was agreed by the 
police women that the time had arrived in the history of municipal 
government when police departments must be socialized from 


within, and must be utilized for protective work for girls. 
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Then and Now in Woman’s 


F women’s higher education didn't come into the world “* trail- 

ing clouds of glory,” it came all tangled up in clouds of tradi- 
tion out of which it has been struggling ever since. It is quite 
true that men’s colleges have been loaded up with the same sort 
of lumber, the accumulated notions of a “ gentleman’s education,” 
but these notions were not at least super-imposed upon men from 
the other sex. They were accretions and experiments in educa- 
tion of men by men. When the men of the past fifty years began 
unloading, they may reasonably be supposed to know which ex- 
periments had proved definite failures. 
Recently the Woman Citizen interviewed one of the older 
yen educators of New York City, Miss Lydia Dwight Day, 
that 


\ 
Principal Emeritus of the Comstock School, on this point 


= 


of the impedimenta which educators of women had been obliged 


along, and which they have literally to sort and rear- 


to carry g, 


range, en voyage, always a difficult undertaking. 


T° HE college for girls derived from two streams of tradition, 
from the deep conviction—mainly a masculine conviction- 

that women needed nothing but more skill in keeping house, a sort 
of highly specialized manual training. Parallelling this was a 
woman’s own avidity for all the education in sight. She had been 
denied any for so long, that she was determined to bite into every 
apple of the Tree of Life, even those men declared sour. She 
shied off from man’s opinion of apples, knowing him capable of 
dark designs against any tasting excursions of her own. “ It 
must be remembered,” said Miss Day, “ that originally colleges 
and schools for higher education were founded to train priests 
and clergymen. The world now demands that these institutions 
fit our boys and girls for life.” 

The immediate problem of such schools as that in which 
Miss Day has spent her active years is how to continue the educa- 
tion of a large number of girls who do not wish to go to college. 


“Is the ordinary work the secondary schools have been doing, the 


is a question which Miss 
Te M) 
often, she confesses, these schools appear to her to have carried 
“It seems sensible that our 


work such schools should be doing :”’ 
Day thinks only vaguely answered by the results achieved. 
> 2 5S ? fs 


on a merely conventional routine. 
girls should be offered well-planned and well-taught courses in 
home-making and all that pertains to household duties.” 

For the lost art of beautiful I:nglish, Miss Day makes a strong 
plea. ‘Oral and written English should be taught through much 
practice, and without too much reference to routine grammar. 
There should be the best of instruction in literature, English, 
American and European, with the aim of cultivating the habit 
and love of reading with appreciation and good judgment.” 

Thus far, Miss Day’s curriculum is all for the creation of 
gentle ladies whose place in the home, if jarred, would bring 
But the Comstock School has had to face the 
necessity for 


about disaster. 
the same facts that women all over are facing 
specific preparedness. To this end, it has undertaken a rather 
distinct form of secretarial training and one which appeals to 
girls from its social and cultural, as well as its economic side. 
These secretarial courses have been aimed to supply a demand 
in 


for diplomatic, consular and interpretive posts. Courses 


modern languages are emphasized. Miss Day herself, with a 
constant cultural background in mind, is insistent upon a flexible 
use of foreign speech as one of the most important parts of the 


training for this sort of usefulness. Nicety in pronunciation 


Education 


R. MARY WOCL- 
LEY, president of 
Holyoke—the 


woman's college 
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first in 
the United States, 
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founded by the pioneer 


educator, Mary Lyon, 
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education of 
practical 
politics tn the following: 
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m's Part 


She believes that a high responsibility for 
the 


is one of her hobbies. 


success in the teaching of foreign languages rests with 


teacher, who must make the language so alive to the pupil that 
As the held 


broadened of late, there are more and more demands for the kind 


she can enjoy its literature. international has 
of secretary capable of fastidious work and good cool judgment. 
The Comstock School furnished just such young women to cer- 


New 


foreign banks have been appearing of late and these are opening 


tain departments of the censorship bureau during the war. 


their doors to positions for women trained in several languages 
and in secretarial technique. 
OURSES in sociology and economics are necessary to the 
outfit of the young women who use the higher grade of 
special school as a direct step from the secondary school into a 
business career or a home-making profession. “ In all the modern 
forms of social welfare work,” said the principal emeritus of 
the Comstock School, ‘there is a call for the trained women, 
whether as paid worker or as volunteer. Most especially as a 
member of boards and committees is a knowledge of social and 
industrial conditions of vital importance. The time for clogging 
up earnest efforts for human betterment with people absolutely 
ignorant of the history and principles of social development has 
gone by. Ifa girl enters the field of sociology as a wage-earner, 
she can be taught some of the things she ought to know by her 
employers. But if, as a rich patron, she is elected to fill a post 
she knows nothing about, she can easily do more harm than good. 
In solving the problems from the point of view of the Com- 
stock School, we have tried to consider the reasonable calls made 
upon the normal woman of good background, and we are trving 
to help her to be ready to go out from us definitely, rather than 
indefinitely, equipped. 
“ Certainly if this war has taught us anything, it has led us 


to believe in a sociological and progressive view of education.” 
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Education— 


OES it 
conditions ? 

In a recent interview Mr. Wm. Lamkie, 

president of the Equitable Industrial Rela- 


pay to improve industrial 





a Paying Investment 


selves into an employees’ association and 


oon to take charge of all community interests 
centering in the school plant. 
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tions Service with offices at 171 Madison The Only School House wrer~ men’s club room in the school basement 
Avenue, New York, gave some instances 0f = before the Camp was provided with a huge fire place, pool tables, 
the way the newer ideals of industrial opened games and reading matter. In the large 





betterment are working out. Mr. Lamkic, 
who was on the War Shipping Board dur- 
ing the war, would be quick to say that 
what the government found itself obliged 
to do for efficiency’s sake in the matter of 
properly housing its employees, has give 
great impetus to an understanding of the 
economic value of good labor conditions. 

It is a part of the policy of the Equit- 
able Industrial Relations Service to make 
surveys of the plants into which they are 





invited. These surveys are for the pur- 
pose of aiding both parties to the contract 
of to know 
tions and with their reiation to each other. 
under which the laborers work are bad, managers are urged to 


with their condi- 


When conditions 


employment what is wrong 


better them as an aid to the general efficiency of their business 
and not as a pseudo-philanthropy. About this Mr. Lamkie is 
very explicit as he is about the future for women in industry. 
He foresees that women will under intelligent leadership find 
equitable industrial adjustment, not by protective legislation 
discriminating for or against either sex but by the process of 
fitting the worker to the work. Vocational guidance is a large 
element in the service of Mr. Lamkie’s company. 


A® a concrete instance of equitable industrial relations in oper- 
ation, Mr. Lamkie points to the General Chemical Com- 
pany’s model school plant at Gossan Mine, Virginia. Before the 
Chemical Company built the present school at a cost of $10,000 
there was practically no schooling possible to the children em- 
ployed in this mountain region of Virginia, except for a couple of 
months in the year, and that of a low order of teaching. The 
model school will now accommodate children through the day and 
adults at night. In the basement are domestic science rooms, 
furnished with cooking stoves, sinks and kitchen utensils, and 
sewing machines for the use of mothers and daughters. In 
addition to using these as class rooms, where girls will be taught 
to make simple garments, the equipment has a community valve 
to the mothers who lack machines and tools in their own homes. 
There is also a manual training department fitted up with work 
benches and tools where boys are taught practical construction 
of useful articles and how to read blue prints. Outside there is 
a forge. This has been made by the school-boys and extends their 
range of work. It is expected that the present curriculum will 
be enlarged to include the actual building of brick and wood 
structures which will add to the value of the company’s plant. 
The school started under the charge of a graduate from the 
Agricultural School at Cornell, Mr. H. W. Coffin, and his wife. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coffin had former charge of one of the most 
progressive vocational schools in the country, located at Sparks, 
Maryland. 
The Gossan Model School is a community center in the 


In addition, there was a domestic science teacher. 


strictest sense of the term and is administered, not as a charity, 


but by the people themselves. The workmen have formed them- 
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auditorium there is a piano, victrola and 
moving-picture outfit. A community library 
loans books to the neighborhood adult 
classes in the evenings supply instruction 
in rudimentary subjects, with classes ini 
home-making, cooking, washing and sew- 
ing. Every member of the employees’ as:o- 
ciation pays 10 cents weekly dues, which 


gives him a right to the privileges of the 





school and of the community doctor, who 
gives to the children the regular school 
hygiene care furnished in large towns }\ 
9 School the school doctor and school nurse. His 
‘alks on hygiene to the mothers and fathers have already resulted 
i a generous crop of tooth-brushes for Gossan Camp. 

This is a white community, most of the camp employees being 
mountaineers, who are notoriously responsive to educational 
stimuli. There are about one hundred and twenty-five pupils 
ranging from six to eighteen. So eager are they for education 
that Mr. Lamkie reports them as needing no compulsory school 
wait 


attendance law. They are on hand at seven in the morning, 


‘ng for school to open. As the illiteracy percentage of Virginia 
is 15.2 per cent it can be guessed that the Chemical Company’s 
Model School Plant bids fair to prove an extreme god-send to its 
community. ‘ The crying needs of Virginia are vocational edu- 
cation and good roads,” says Mr. Lamkie. “ It has been repeated 
to me that individuals could not understand the motive which 
prompted a big corporation to undertake the model school plant 


at Gossan. The company is run on an efficient business basis 
Study is constantly made to raise quality, increase output and 
reduce cost. The company’s objective is to make money, but 
not at the expense of the individual. Each employe shares in 
the prosperity. Once an individual is employed, the compan) 
tries to make him a better man morally, physically and mentally 
The betterment work in no way affects the wage scale, but the 
expense of maintaining the activities is shared by the company 


and workmen to the mutual advantage of both.” 


Seven Million Workers Need Training 
PWARDS of 7,000,000 workers in this country have not 
had opportunity to become properly trained in their tasks, 

according to the U. S. Training Service, of the Department of 
Labor, the function of which is to promote industrial training in 
manufacturing plants in this country. The system of training 
which the Training Service advocates is one of upgrading workers 
by extending their knowledge of processes and increasing their 
skill. 


and mediocre and fitting promising individuals for promotion. 


It devotes itself to raising the average output of poor 


Part-time and continuation training, splendid as it is, does not 
reach the great majority of the 7,000,000 workers referred to. 
They are already at their jobs and because of economic neces- 
sity cannot sacrifice time or wages to attend continuation classes. 
To meet this situation training departments in the shops and 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Teaching Eve 
to Plan 


pte of brilliant, 
wonderful 


Marchesa d’Ossoli, linger around the 
Massachusetts, 


flashing, 
Margaret Fuller, 
school at Groton, 
which was originally built to be a 
girl's school of the “ finishing ” type, 
but is now the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture. 

Surrounded by seven acres of 
rolling meadow and a great variety 
ot flower and plant growth Lowthorpe’s main building is an 
old New England homestead of colonial design, of interest to 
suffragists the country over because it marks two outposts of 
woman’s struggle for an education. In Margaret Fuller’s day 
the students studied only such branches as were held to be “ lady- 
like,” today they learn at Lowthorpe how to lay out parks and 
gardens, and how to grow all manner of beautiful things on the 
grounds of the estate. Thus the students profit by Lowthorpe’s 
pasture and meadow, orchard, flower and vegetable gardens and 
an “order” of trees and shrubs valuable in landscape work. 
There is a nursery, too, which contains a choice variety of 
perennials, from which the girls get their practice in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and enjoy unique opportunities of becoming 
familiar, at all stages of growth, with the plants they must use in 
gardening and horticultural work. There is also an up-to-date 
central greenhouse of four temperatures, and a conservatory for 
hard-wooded plants—besides hotbeds and cold frames. 

A definite feature of each first year’s training here is surveying 
the grounds which surround the school. Then in the big, cheer- 
ful drafting room, the windows of which command a_ wide- 
spreading country view, these plans and many others are made 
concrete. 

Garden problems here presented to the student for solution 
give plenty of scope for the clever girl who expects to set up an 
office of her own. She learns, among other things, to plan a 
moonlight garden, planted with flowers that have night scents, 


and show luminously white in the moonlight-yucca, white phlox, 


white day lilies and white peonies. Or she works out a scheme 
by which some flowers will be blossoming in her supposititious 
client’s garden all summer, the flowers of early spring being suc- 
ceeded by those of midsummer, and these, in turn, by those which 
come to glorious bloom in early September. Or she lays out a 
plan which will just meet the desires of an Englishman who, 
though he is now living on a suburban estate in America, desires 
a garden scheme modelled on Tudor lines, with a rose garden, 
a bowling green, a flagged house court and all that made the 


Elizabethan country home a name to conjure with. 


R again, the student plans the proper surroundings for a 

house of colonial style, one of those square-roomed homes 
in which Old New England is so rich, which would have a long 
garden path leading down from its back door—just as Lowthorpe 
itself does—and to which would be admitted no flowers intro- 
duced into this country since 1800. Thus the student learns all 
about those flowers with the enchanting folk names; Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, Bleeding Hearts, Fox Gloves and the like. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL, GROTON. MASS 


Gardens of 
Eden 


Imagine yourself visited by a 
client, a Lowthorpe student is told 
at examination time, who informs 
vou that he has $300 to spend on a 
garden and wants, tomorrow, a plan 
which will show him how best to 
spend his money. Now this client, 
like many another American busi 
ness man, has forgotten all about 
season has 


his garden until the 


opened. Then he sees things beginning to bloom on the grounds 
of his more fore-handed neighbor and he wants his “ plan ”’ all 
at once. The practising landscape gardener who can give him 
a plan in eight hours is the one to whom he will come next 
tis 


time. Unless a girl can work quickly and effectively in 


field she loses the client. 
HE Lowthorpe girl who had this particular * eight hou 
problem, drew a plan for her client dividing the expendl- 


tures as fo.lows: 


MS rte e Wile SRE es eon Sen Sale Re eee Roe Vie an $25 
Hedge SS Ghee ke O68 eke She ee! Ga ae wre ow I2 
EIOG8E SUTMOS: o6u inc cscacc oer Peer snieton: Sa 
PAOD BINS Sis areas hake e Ge eethew enews 85 
RPM pages oar ie ate ws h ees rshe Brea re'ig eeaweaeasoard 6 

Total in plants $178 
Te | ce $15 
Covered seat ........ Seatac LT OTe ELTA 
Bi WE: SoGhaaGncswcs cummins wae 45 

Total in ornaments .$55 


After thus planning a garden in which the pansies, foxgloves, 


poppies and pinks of spring were to be succeeded by the iris in 
June, the larkspur in July and phlox in August, the student indi 
cated that there would be $60 left for fence and lattice construc 
tion, of a rather rough and cheap nature, but which would serve. 
The students at Lowthorpe spend the greater part of their time 


out of doors, of course, but even when they are indoors they do 


not leave the thought of gardening behind them. In the charm- 
ing living room a photograph of Villa d’Este, with its wonderful 
gardens is on the wall, and a bow! of sweet peas on a low range 
of book shelves filled with books of poetry, as well as of the 
history of gardens and of architectural works. For Chaucer and 
Browning and Tennyson, who loved gardens and wrote about 


them, are here, along with the writers of things technical. Low- 


thorpe is like that. And on the table, every mealtime, and in all the 
bed-rooms, too, are flowers,—flowers everywhere. Lowthorpe’s 
flower garden and its products are enjoyed as well as studied. 
One is not surprised to learn that the graduates of this school 
are making a great success of life as well as of work just as Alice 
Freeman Palmer long ago predicted they would 

Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low, who founded the school, ts a 
great grand-daughter of Benjamin Bussey after whom a similar 
institution (for men!) at Harvard was named long ago. She is 
an ardent suffragist as are all the women on the imposing list 


of the School “ patrons. 
Mary CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 
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To wake-up 


the beauty of your’ Skin 


[' is never too late to wake-up the sleeping beauty of your skin. 

And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness is 
—the right kind of soap. 

But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 

A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant lather which 
quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not stick in the pores or 
“dry” the tender outer cuticle. 

If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You notice 
how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For a velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into pores and cleanse them, 
but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 

If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we are sure 
there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it consistently— 
in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care to your skin which 
is so necessary if your complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 


beauty. 
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When writing to, or dealing 


The Danish Idea 


HE following tribute to. Denmark’s disposition to educate 

her people comes from a woman overseas “ in the service 
Before you get to the tribute you may be interested in her ac- 
count of how nearly she failed to get to Denmark. Her letter 
was written in April of this year. 

“From London I went to Hull where I climbed on a Danish 
Hospital ship for Denmark. After three days at sea we passed 
the Kagger Roe in the North Sea, the extreme northern part of 
Denmark where it looks on the map as if one could run over 
to Sweden and borrow an egg for breakfast. We got to that 
point about eleven P. M., a fearful night, blowing a gale. | 
had curled into my bunk from sheer ennui and cold. It gets to ve 
deadly, this being with a horde of people not understanding a 
word of English or you their language. In a moment an order 
came in from the captain for all passengers to dress fully, ta’se 
their small valuables, travel orders, passports, put on a life 
I climbed 
out, put on my heavy army coat, tied my overseas cap under 
my chin, put on fur lined slippers, put my money, passpor 
papers and the little silver case with the children’s picture n 
my over-coat pocket, looked in the mirror, powdered my nose, 
asked my reflected self if I was afraid, bade goodbye to my 
$85.00 Innovation trunk and piled on deck. I found my station 
near a funny little life boat. Every one was at the captain's 
port looking like misbegotten gargoyles in their hideous lite 
preservers. different life boats 
ready to hurl the passengers in and then dump them into the 
sea as the life boat overturned. 


preserver and report on deck at their proper stations. 


The crew were marked off at 


66 E were a miserable outfit. It was blowing a gale, al 

most midnight and as black as the inside of a cow. Th 
very chill of death enveloped us. We clung to the life boats and 
railings and when the big, black waves hit the deck a fine sleet 
would form in their wake. In a little while a ship’s officer came uj 
and in Danish made a long speech. It sounded like the Maiden’s 
Prayer. I finally clutched him frantically and conveyed to hin 
that his message had left me uninformed, then in broken Englis] 
he made me understand that we were passing the danger zon¢ 
full of mines and that a ship had been sunk there the day before 
This was only a precaution should we be hit. He assured us 
we could all be safely launched as a ship rarely sank under 10 
minutes. He left me with the impression that he thought it 
might be something of an experience, of sorts. We shivered 
there, some of the women weeping on men—husbands I reckon 
I felt forlorn and clinging-viney 


went on I got fearfully sorry for myself. 


and as the night 
Finally at 3 A. M. 
the ship’s bell warned we could go below, the danger now was 
I climbed back into bed so cold and stiff and wet that 


pretty 


passed. 
a watery grave had no terrors for me. I am here to state that 
from now on I prefer drowning in my berth like a lady. The 
saving process is refined cruelty. Three ships have been sunk 
off this point in the last week. One American. 

“Copenhagen is a very modern city, boasts eight hundred thou- 
sand, and fairly swarms with Russians, Poles and Germans. It’s 
supposed to be ultra-smart and super-wicked, has beautiful 
cafes, magnificent theatres, wonderful museums, and exquisitely 
gowned women sit in smart cafes and smoke large fat cigars. 
It’s considered very chic. Last Sunday I went out to Helsingfors, 
an hour’s ride, where Hamlet is buried. 
Kronberg Castle, built in the 12th century, where Hamlet in- 


A funny old man there told the 


[ went through the 


sisted his father’s ghost walked. 
Dane I was with that tourists carried off Hamlet’s grave each 
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| No Illiteracy 
lucate : ee a 
ae season in chopped off morsels. It had to be rebuilt for ’em 
ap each Spring. Sounds fishy—but makes a story. I remember For College 
ease away back in the misty beginnings of my memory reading Hans 
“4 eee — oer “ - gnomes and fairy folk that and Prep School 
enick | ived in and about this Kronberg Castle. 
assed a ‘I spent one week-end on one of the co-operative farms. N assembling complete outhites for College Youths 
rt of | The farmers have had a splendid organization here since 1882 and Prep School Boys at Best & €0., parents 
over | which has thoroughly proved the dynamics of co-operation. They and guardians not only follow the lead of other 
that have co-operative dairies, slaughter houses, storage plants, pro- patrons of the best known colleges and preparatory 
e | duce-collecting agencies. Chey export and import co-operatively, schools in this country, but they are assured the 
to he They have for years supplied the I¢nglish markets with dairy lowest prices that prevail for quality merchandise. 
ng a products. The entire company is managed by agriculturists and ‘ - 
oa te dairymen, the cottage with one cow and one egg having an equal We invite inspection of our wide price range in 
tale vote. There are no middlemen. Co-operation has brought the all departments. 
life market right to the farmer’s gate, the co-operative carts call for 
bed | the produce. It is weighed, tested and paid for at once, each -—Young Men’s Boys’ ——— 
nder man’s name on his own eggs, butter, or whatever he sells. A fine, Suit Knicker Suit 
yr id public posting, is the penalty for a stale egg. Made in Our OwnShops Characteristic of supe- 
2 in “ This farm I visited was typical, built around an enclosed court under exactly the same rior Best & €o. work- 
os as protection against the weather, the farm house on one side high standards as our manship that has been 
nly and farm buildings (all beautifully thatched) on the three well-known men’s recognized as supreme 
tion ides. In many cases the ‘beasties’ are sheltered under the pie agi age Lwoel et eile 8 ng veered 
ae Sepa ; . men’s suit of all-woo 10 years, this boy's 
in’s same roof with the humans, in stall-like arrangements around cheviot in heather mix- knicker suit of Scotch 
life large center room. It was logically explained to me that in tures is excellent for home-spun effects is 
als this way the creatures must be kept very clean and comfortable college and Prep school built for long service. 
the else they would not be pleasant to live with. I quite liked the tetaaa Made in Our OwnShops. 
idea. Personally I would so much rather live with one of these Sizes 14-20 years. 34.50 Sizes 7-18 years. 22.50 
soft-eyed Holstein cows than many people I can think of—for 
al instance Penrose or Hardwick of Georgia. 
‘he “ Tuesday if possible I am going to Jutland, an adjoining prov- Boys ———_+ — Young Men’s 
nd ince and get all possible data on these co-operative farms. 1 Winter Overcoat and Boys’ Shoes 
eet think they have the Non-Partisan League out-distanced. It is wise to select the Viene Meals She, 
. Grasset mew Se oom» black gunmetal finish, 
1’ a , . ce png outfit, particu. ates “tips all aula. 
= 66 AM simply fascinated with Denmark’s system of public arly as prices are pre- Built for strenuous 
"i universities called ‘ Falkehijskoler.’ I was told that there eee x te wear, to outwear ordi- 
ne are about 100 of them in. Denmark with an estimated attendance of Shetland Dnonaiiines nary shoes. 
“e. yearly of some hitteen thousand students. There are no entrance is an excellent present Sizes 5-10. 7.50 
us examination or funds, no certificates, degrees, prizes, nor techni- value. Made in Our a 
sin cal training, no arbitrary curriculum or attendance and no Own Shops. Sizes 272-6. 7.00 
it social distinction. They regard education as much a part of Sizes 9-16 years. 37.50 
af life as breathing. Ten dollars per month covers total expenses 
_ of lodging, board and instruction. Any one can get state assist- 
it ance by merely wanting to attend and an inability to pay. The Raincoats Bathrobes Sweaters 
r one university or ‘high school,’ I visited bore this significant 
. moto over the entrance ‘The people must be educated suffi- Young Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 
t ciently to advise their rulers.’ Another slogan says that ‘ any Complete and exclusive assortments to complete out- 
t occupation considered indispensable is honorable.” Greater fits according to requirements of college and Prep 
e attention is given oral instructions than text books. The very schools. Included are Shirts, Collars, Cravats, Belts, 
, best lecturers are here and every conceivable subject is covered. Underwear, Pajamas, Socks, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
They consider the most essential knowledge to be industry and Military Brushes and Razors. 
subsistence. One of the farmers told me an interesting thing. 
| He said that in the autumn after the harvest the farmers hitched 
: up their carts and came in droves to these schools, bringing their & C 
families and bedding and for 10 days had an intellectual orgy, esl 0 
lectures three times a day and community singing once a day. D ® 
In the evenings they give plays, old-folk things and bits of Greek Fifth Ave. at 35th Street 
dancing. Now these ‘students’ are not Denmark’s smart folk, Est. 1879 
nor the upper middle-class, but the middle-class and lower- 
middle-class and the peasants. I am told that practically every 
sx You Never Pay More at Best’s 


household takes a daily paper and they boast “ No illiteracy.’ ” 
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TEE eee ines . { 

= : on For Citizenshi : 

a ee Educati ship | 
 ‘eniarewelagutaagg has worked out a scheme of citizenshi| 


education which is intriguing the imagination and com 
















manding the admiration of everyone who comes in touch with 
it. According to Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, corresponding secretar 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, it 1s | 
well worthy of imitation and can be made to serve as a model | 
for other state citizenship schemes. To this end we reproduc 
it below, as issued by the Essex County League of Women j| 
Voters. 
SUGGESTION OF PLAN FOR PRIMER ON METHOD: 
OF GOVERNMENT FOR NEW VOTERS 
ParT |] 
Who is a citizen? } 
How does one become a citizen? 
What part does the citizen have in this government? 
Does he have the same part in all governments? 
When does a citizen share in government? 
What is an election? 
When are elections held ? 
Are all officials elected at the same time? 
Can any citizen vote because he is a citizen? 
What must he do in Massachusetts to get the right to vote ? 
Who can register? 
Where does one register ? 
When must one register ? 
Why are registration and voting important? 


COON 









Should every citizen vote? 

Where does he vote in Massachusetts ? 

What is the proceeding at the polling place? 

What is our system of voting called? 

Why should the ballot be secret? 

Illustration of a ballot. 

If the first ballot should be spoiled by wrong marking what can 





The Zenith of Fashion 


To enhance the charms of lovely woman—this 
is the enviable achievement that the art of the 
weaver has wrought in 


ALLINSON'S 


Silks .de Luxe 
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the voter do? 
What is a straight ticket ? 
How does one mark a ballot for a straight ticket? 





Are there good reasons for not voting a straight ticket: 
When your candidate is elected, is that the end of your interest 


ATCT TOT 









The versatile, captivating, quality Silks that lend in him? 

the coveted individuality to gowns, suits, wraps, What will a good citizen do* 

skirts and blouses. Part II 
(Political Parties) 

Rich and alluringly lovely are these new silk Parr III 


creations: (Local Government) 





Town System in Massachusetts. 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 


preeminent for Dresses, Suits and Wraps County Government in Massachusetts. 










DOVEDOWN City Government in Massachusetts (general). 
the chiffon duvetyn Dame TV 
DREAM -MIST feo en ET SEN OR 
a crepy tissue a: ciiaoaidliies effects " R _ € ” Z ener in J banat wit “ ) 
PUSSY WILLOW KUMSLKUMSA Legislative, Executive, Judiciary, Commissions. 
DEW‘KIST INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE . Part V 
ROSHANARA CREPE _ KHAKI-KOOL Federal Government in the United States—Legislative, Execu- 






(All Registered Trade Mark Names) 
By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing ap- 
parel at the better Garment Departments and Class Shops 


H.R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First’’ 
Madison Ave. —31st St.—New York 





tive Judicial. 





Part VI 


How does the Government pay its bills? 





Note: The question and answer will be asked throughout, 
following the detailed method shown in Part I. Either a preface 
or a postcript will give an outline for Naturalization with specific 
information about Courts in Massachusetts. The Boston Equal 
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The Massachusetts Plan 


Suffrage Association is issuing a monograph on the government 
of the Commonwealth, adapted to the needs of more advanced 
students. 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
ORGANIZATION 

The State work shall be organized on a county basis following 
the plan so successfully used by the Finance Committee; each 
county to have a local committee made up of people well informed 
and vitally interested to carry forward the work—this need not 
be a stereotyped committee but one adapted to local needs—its 
Chairman to be called Citizenship Chairman, and this committee 


to co-operate with the state committee. 


Division oF WorRK 
1. Division of civic and political education. This would in- 
clude technique of voting, registration, etc. ; principles of political 
parties; political history ; actual government, i. e., officers, func- 
tions, efficiency. 

2. Division of research, under which would come collection of 
data of surveys, publicity, record of votes, reports, distribution 
of official information, bulletins. It will also seek co-operation 
with other organizations, thus avoiding duplication. 

3. Division of Americanization. Under this would come edu- 
(Wives of foreigners 


cation of alien women and naturalization. 
Foreign-born 


already naturalized automatically become citizens. 
women unmarried, or who were 21 when their fathers became 
naturalized, are naturalized in the same way as men.) 

4. Division of political and civic activity, i.e., education 
through the actual work for better civic conditions; direct par- 
ticipation in political parties; machinery of government. 

5. The results of government as expressed in educational 
systems; the courts, care of dependents; defectives; public util- 
ities; food production and distribution; taxation; conservation, 
thrift; public health. 

Metnuop oF WorK 

Public discussion weeks or days or citizenship conferences in 
each county of the state, preferably at the county seat, these to 
be followed by local schools in all possible places. 

Training classes for organizers, teachers, and lecturers to be 
established in Boston, and perhaps elsewhere, with uniform 
methods. 

MATERIAL 

The State Association aims to furnish outlines for study 
courses, pamphlets on phases of government activities and will 
publish a Primer of Facts of Government for the New Voter in 
which the actual government of Massachusetts, town, county and 
state, will be simply presented. Bibliographies on civics, history, 
economics will be available and a library of such authorities 
maintained at state headquarters. Publications by other associa- 
tions, as the Boston Equal Suffrage Association, can be utilized. 

The basis for a Citizenship Development plan is made up of 
two conceptions : 

First: Stimulation of interest in activities that make for 
better citizenship. 

Note: This should be begun at the point of vital interest to 
the particular community at the time the program is begun; it 
may be a new school, a bridge, clean up week, getting better health 
conditions ; correcting illiteracy, whatever is known to be needed 
in civic improvement, should be the starting point. 


(Continued on page 346) 
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A Plea for Occupation Therapy 


By Helen R. Mabie 


NE day last winter a woman who had been sitting for days 
in the depths of depression caused by nervous exhaustion 
began to notice the basketry which was going on around her in 
the hospital ward. “If I can do that I can work,” she said “ and 
if I can work I can live.” Think of the joy of teaching that 
woman to live! Ten years ago most people would have consid- 
ered the idea that the sick should work rather a cruel one, and 
it seems curious that the healing value of work should come to 
be generally recognized just at the time when so many well 
people are trying to cut their working hours down almost to 
minutes. This, of course, is the natural result of too much of 
even a good thing, but it has been lately said that the severest 
shock which any organism can sustain is the realization that it is 
useless—that there is no work for it to perform. It is just 
against this realization and the fact behind it that occupation 
therapy is directed. If a sick person can be reached and inter- 
ested in some creative work before his mind has had time to 
settle into the round of miserable and hopeless thoughts which 
wait for anyone who is set on one side even for a short time, in 
the current of life, he may be saved months of unhappiness and 
may even be returned as a useful member to the society which 
would otherwise have carried him as a drag. The value of work 
for nervous cases has, of course, been appreciated for a long 
time and it is coming more and more to be realized that in almost 
any long illness, it is very great and that patients stricken sud- 
denly with some terrible handicap, as so many of our soldiers 
were, should be given something to do at the first possible 
moment. By this promptness it is hoped not only to avert the 
possibility of the patient’s sinking into the depressing hospital 
idleness, but also when necessary to substitute a new usefulness 
before the possible loss of the old could be fully appreciated. 
So much has been said about the importance of the work 
cure in connection with the military hospitals, that it seems mean- 
ingless repetition to speak of it at all, but it does seem to need 


Federal Suffrage Map Hangs in Old Virginia 
Court House 





Spiga progress of the 
ratification cam- 
paign ts being traced on 
the walls of the histori 
old court house at Wil- 
lamsburg, Virginia. In 


} 


this building, which has 








stood as a symbol of jus- 
tice and right since 1769. 
the ter-centenary of the 


first meeting of the 


celebrated in unique 





: sate brat ; " fashion by the Williams- 

COURT HOUSE AT WILLIAMSBURG burg Equal Suffrage 
League. On that occasion the suffrage ratification map was hung upon 
the walls by the president of the League, Mrs. L. S. Foster, who starred the 
slates that have ratified. The suffragists will see that cach new state 


receives its star. 


repetition in connection with our civilian hospitals and homes ior 
old people. Many of them are already splendidly equipped to 
meet this need but others are not. Here are cases where wor! 
would be of great thereapeutic use, and others where it is pitifull, 
needed as recreation. There are old people and invalids who have 
been in the hospital so long that they have been entirely forgotten 
by the outside world. They are fed and sheltered, but in eve: 
other way they might as well be marooned on a desert islan 
It is difficult, indeed it is almost impossible to conceive of the 
monotony of their days, spent lying in the same bed, looking 
at the same ceiling, eating the same food, and talking to the same 
neighbors perhaps for years. They are suely in desperate nec 
of something to occupy minds and fingers. 

Even a very limited experience in teaching the sick will demo: 
strate, as it did to the writer, the great interest and importan 
of the work. Of course, there are moments of deep discourage 
ment and gloom. Teaching is not easy at best, and this teachin 
is, at times, rather unusually trying but no profession offers 
better field for the study and love of human nature, and tl 


rewards are heart warming. 


HE writer wishes to say that to her, as perhaps to other-:, 

the bead necklaces made by French soldiers which began to 
appear three or four years ago among the possessions of those 
returning from France, offered the first suggestion of any pos 
sibility of occupation for the sick other than reading or solitaire 
This plea for interest in the work of teaching handicrafts to sick 
civilians, as well as soldiers, is therefore very modestly offered 
from a great interest in and love for it, rather than from much 


experience. 


When the military hospitals are closed, it is to be hoped 
that many of the Reconstruction Aids will seek positions in the 
civilian hospitals and that, as a result of the new and general 
interest, many of the civilian hospitals which have been without 
them will open occupation departments. Such departments need 
cost the hospital little more than the initial-expenses for equip- 
ment and the worker’s salary. The sale of articles made will 
pay for materials, etc. 

The training of an occupation teacher should be long and 
thorough, and should include psychology, designing, and all the 
arts and crafts which the student can by any possibility acquire. 
Nor should such humbler occupations as sewing, knitting, type- 
writing and printing be despised. It may be necessary to teach 
almost anything at a moment’s notice, and only one who has 
tried to deal with a refractory printing press without previous ex- 
perience can appreciate fully the value of thorough preparation, 
and let no one try to teach anything which she herself does not 
fully understand as we poor emergency teachers were compelled 
to do. The result is simply discouragement to both teacher and 
pupil. Now that the value of occupation therapy has been so 
clearly demonstrated in the military hospitals, it seems as though 
the time, for which every worker hopes, might be approaching 
when all our hospitals, except those treating short time or emer- 
gency cases will provide occupation for their inmates and some 
of the work of the world will be done by these handicapped 
workers. Let us make sure that the interest is not lost, and that 
the old invalids and the insane may have the benefit of the light 
into their lives from this sunny window. 
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James McCreery & Co, 


That an Autumn assembly of exclusive creations in select Women’s 
and Misses’ Apparel is ready for survey. 


Here you will find distinctive conceptions from the trimmest of 
tailleurs to costumes lavishly bedecked with rich Furs and Embroidery. 


Although “style” to the utmost is apparent 1n our attire this season, 
as Fashion has cast off the shackles of war-time restriction, the famous 
‘quality traditions” of the House of McCreery were never more faith- 


34th Street 
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Women Demand Lower Prices 
666 I OWER PRICES’ is the demand of the new voter,” 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, President of the Ohio 

Woman Suffrage Association, writing in the state official bulletin. 
‘When men in the past have opened their state campaigns, they 


Says 


have had bands and fireworks and sometimes a little lady falling 
from a balloon with a parachute to enthuse the voters. The new 
voter demands not bands but lower prices and the political party 
which seriously realizes this will be the successful party of the 
near future. 

‘* Now that women are ready the question is, where will they 
go. They are not partisan. They have no political inheritance. 
They have considered themselves Republicans or Democrats 
because their fathers or husbands are, not from any love of the 
party per se. They are shocked beyond reason at the High Cost 
of Living, they know what the trouble is, they know that the men 
at the head of the great trusts are grinding the people below them, 
The Sherman 
trust law was enacted to prevent combination but it was only 
Why is this? 


The powerful 


everybody knows that, even children know it. 


enforced on local milk dealers and helpless groups. 
Because brave men are never politically brave. 

corporations contribute vast sums to the treasuries of politica! 
parties, political parties have to have money, no politician has 
the courage to jeopardize his party and so he votes to investigate 
and investigate and that is the end. Women care for their 
families, they know it is not right for the father to toil unceas- 
ingly, that the family shall barely subsist. They say the political 
parties as now constituted must die if divorced from beef or 
steel. Let them die. 


that is not afraid.” 


Let us have a new one, let us get one 


Seven Million Workers 


(Continued from page 338) 
maintained at the employers’ expense, are urged as 
The training department idea has 


factories, 
the most practical remedy. 
already demonstrated its great value for peace-time industry, 
and the number of firms introducing training in their plants is 
growing week by week. 

The task of the government's Training Service is to provide 
interested manufacturers with expert advice in planning their 
training departments and to supply them with carefully prepared 
training courses. Its bulletins can be had free of charge by 
addressing the U. S. Training Service, care of the Department 
of Labor at Washington. 


“North Carolina Will Ratify” 


ON. WALTER CLARK, Chief Justice of the State of 
H North Carolina, recently sent this message to the National 
\merican Woman Suffrage Association. 

“There has been a great growth of public sentiment in this 
state in favor of equal rights for women. We will have a special 
session of the Legislature next spring and I am satisfied that it 
will ratify the Constitutional amendment. However, doubtless 
before that time, the necessary 36 states will have ratified and 
our ladies can participate in the primaries next June and in the 
general election next November. When they once attain the 
right of suffrage ‘all these things shall be added unto them’ and 
equality before the law and just legislation will be a matter of 


course—but not till then.” 
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The Massachusetts Plan 
(Continued from page 343) 

1. Interest in local government. Classes to. instruct in civic 
leading on to state and federal—then to international. 

2. Knowledge of pending legislation and the community’s re] 
resentative’s attitudes toward all bills; how legislation is man 
aged—state, federal. 

3. Knowing the community from a human standpoint—surve) 
acquaintance, friendship, agencies for mutual helpfulness, Englis! 
lessons, encouragement of nigit schools, and schools in factorie 
partly on employer’s time; English clubs for adult foreign-speak 
ing women. (Take a cultural toll of the foreign elements settle 
in your town,—learn their literature, art, music, their history an 
their handicraft. ) 

4. Industrial sympathy. Knowing local conditions, unionism 
open shops, enforcement of protective laws, margin of leisurt 
and income (time not used in work) balance between wages ani 
average cost of living, attitude of skilled labor; recreationa 
opportunities ; neighborliness of a real significance. 

5. Public health. 
is needed; preventative measures; health insurance, local sanita 


milk, etc.) 


Health laws of state; local personnel, what 


tion; (garbage collection, clean streets and alleys; 
nursing provision, hospitals. 

SEconD: The need to arouse in every community a healthy 
interest in the problems that inhere in the peace settlement and 
the consequent political and economic adjustments : 

1. By means of lectures on history, on the customs and insti- 
tutions of the major races; on the backward races; on capital and 
labor, especially clear statements of recent labor programs and 
what they mean; on organization for war and its lessons for 
peace, etc. The lecture week is a popular method. 

2. By means of discussions and reading circles, these arranged 
by the community, a natural focus now being the terms of the 
peace treaty. 

The object of these programs is first, the practical need to teach 
the new voter; second, to keep the “ together” feeling; utilize 
social emotion stimulated by the tragedy of war, create conscious 
intelligence as the necessary source of democratic government 


Citizenship in North Carolina 
HAT North 


themselves for exercising aright the new opportunity that 
is so soon to be theirs is shown by the fact that many towns 


Carolina women are keenly anxious to fit 


throughout the state have formed leagues for the study of citizen- 
ship problems. 

The spirit of their work is well expressed by one suffragist 
who said: ‘“‘ We hope too many states will not ratify before our 
special session next July. We want to give North Carolina the 
honor of being one of the thirty-six!”’ 

Under the direction of Miss Gertrude Weil, of Goldsboro, 
President of the North Carolina Equal Suffrage League, public 
meetings have recently been held in twenty-nine towns through- 
out the state. The following towns have formed leagues or 
active committees for citizenship study, and a number of others 
plan to form leagues in September: New Bern, President Mrs. 
Chas. Buford; Henderson, President Miss Mariel Gary; High 
Point, Miss Clara Cox; Salisbury, Mrs. Edward Burt; Gastonia, 
Mrs. Fred Smyre; Monroe, Mrs. Walter Crowell; Carthage, 
Mrs. H. F. Seawell; Shelby, Miss Selma Webb; Bryson City, 
Mrs. Lilian Rowe Frye; Sylva, Mrs. Mary Denning; Brevard, 
Mrs. David Ward; Statesville, Mrs. B. F. Long; Newton, Mrs. 
J. Y. Killian. A number of other towns are carrying on enrol- 
ment work. 
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The following comprehensive program has been adopted by 
many of these leagues: to interview and pledge representatives 
for ratification; to obtain suffrage signatures; to increase the 
WoMAN CITIZEN circulation; to conduct in the fall a series of 
meetings for citizenship instruction. 

A committee of the State League is preparing a series of 
papers which may be obtained for use at these meetings and 
which comprise the following subjects: 

1.—Progress of Freedom; a History of Popular Government. 

2.—Democracy and the American Constitution. 

3. Development of Suffrage in America. 

4.—League of Women Voters; Need and Program. 

5.—City Governments; Types and Functions. 

6.—The Ballot and Its Use. 
>—Woman’s Obligation to the Future. 

.—Biblical Basis for Woman Suffrage. 

The women’s clubs of the state are cooperating through their 


x 


vics departments in spreading citizenship instruction. \ 
\oters’ Manual is in preparation, and also a series of suggested 
ubjects, which will be used by local men and women in lectures 


o the new leagues. 
Indianapolis Citizenship Schoo! 
HE Indianapolis League will hold a * Citizenship School ” 


during the Mrs. Walter 
Greenough will be general chairman, acting in conjunction with 


latter part of September. 


Miss Sara Lauter, president of the Indianapolis League. Leagues 
from all over the state will send representatives to this school, 
in order that they may fit themselves to take up similar work in 
various parts of the state. A sort of normal course will be given, 
and the women taught ward and precinct organization, parlia- 
mentary law, methods of voting, etc. Special accommodations 
will be arranged in Indianapolis for the women attending the 
school who have no place to visit while there, in order that the 
expense to the women and the leagues may be reduced to a 


minimum. 


T HIF Extension Department of Indiana University is prepar- 
ing courses in civics, public speaking and parliamentary 
law, and will co-operate with the Franchise League in arranging 
a course in civics to meet the needs of the newly enfranchised, 


the work to be given in classes or by mail. 


Work for Health Education Bill 
RS. ELIZABETH HEWES TILTON of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed chairman of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government. This committee was created recently 
‘o co-ordinate the work of the local association with that of the 
Child Welfare Department of the League of Women Voters. 
The principal work of the Boston Welfare Committee will be 
along Legislative lines, special attention being given to the Health 
Education Bill. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, who is a national figure in suffrage 
work, has taken up her new duties as secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Education for Citizenship of the Boston Suffrage League. 


M RS. W. E. BIRDSALL, president of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Boston, has been appointed chairman 
of the committee on Food Supply and Demand, of the Boston 
qual Suffrage League. 

One of the aims of this committee will be to try and find out 
where the food supply comes from, what happens to it before it 
reaches the consumer, and what women voters are doing to facili- 


tate the process. 
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UST why she chose to be Florence E. 
Allen, lawyer, instead of the conventional 
“attorney-at-law” I do not know, but so she 
had it on her first letterhead and on her first 
sign on the door of her modest little office in 
Cleveland when she started the practice of law 
five years ago. That modest little office did not 
last long as Miss Allen was speedily gathered 
into a big law office in an important down town 
building and there she stayed until she was 
appointed an assistant in the office of County 
Prosecutor Samuel Doerfler last spring. 

The appointment, made possible by a vacan- 
cy caused by the election of one of the assist- 
ant prosecutors to Congress, was remarkable 
since there is no record of a woman prose- 
cutor in any other state where women do not 
have the vote. And votes for Ohio women 
seemed a much more remote contingency six 
months ago than now. The appointment came 
out of a clear sky and none was more sur- 
prised than Miss Allen herself. She was as- 
signed to duty on the “criminal side” of the 
office and has been trying from three to six 
cases weekly, winning about three out of four. 

Miss Allen won her spurs before the State 
Supreme Court in 1916 when she came out 
victorious in the case for municipal suffrage 
for the women of East Cleveland on the 
ground that the “ Home Rule for Cities” pro- 
vision included in the amended Ohio Constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1912, gave to the electors of 
charter-governed cities the right to extend suf- 
frage to women. The men who have been 
largely responsible for that amendment, among 
whom Hon. Newton D. Baker, then Mayor 
of Cleveland, is the best known, were 
greatly surprised at the Court’s ruling. They 
had builded more democratically than they 
knew. Since then Lakewood and Columbus, 
the state capital, have extended municipal suf- 
frage to their women. 

Miss Allen was the first, and is so far the 
only, women ever invited to address the Ohio 
State Bar Association at its annual dinner. 
She was the first, and so far as is known, the 
only woman in Cleveland or elsewhere in the 
United States to act as arbitrator for a men's 
trades union in a labor dispute, having been 
chosen to represent the Street Railway Men’s 
Union of Cleveland last year in an important 


controversy. 


AST autumn Miss Allen appeared before 

the National War Labor Board as attorney 

for the women street car conductors of Cleve- 

land, and after the close of the war Mr. Frank P. 

Walsh sent word by a friend that Miss Allen’s 

presentation of the women conductors’’ case 
was the best made before that Board. 

Miss Allen was well launched on a musical 

career when she decided’ to become a lawyer. 

While studying at the New York University 


Law School from which she graduated, she 


Florence E. Allen— 
Lawyer 
By Elizabeth J. Hauser 





pieced out her income by giving music lectures 
for the New York City Board of Education. 
During this period she was executive secretary 
of the National College Equal Suffrage League, 
the headquarters of which were in New York 
City. It was then Miss Allen got her first 
experience as a suffrage campaigner, when, 
under the direction of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
she was initiated into many avenues of activity 
in the Ohio campaign of 1912. Miss Allen was 
equally active in the Ohio campaign of 1914, 
both in helping to get the question on the 
ballot, through an initiative petition, and after- 
wards as speaker and organizer. She was one 
of the leaders in the referendum campaign on 
the Reynolds Act of 1917 and with the single 
exception of Miss Zara duPont, first vice- 
president of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Miss Allen has worked in more coun- 
ties probably than any other woman in the 
state of Ohio. Last winter she gave a series 
of lectures on Citizenship for the Cleveland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at which th¢ 
average attendance was about 600. She was 
one of the most effective speakers in the vari- 
ous Liberty Loan campaigns. 

Cleveland was the logical place for Miss 
Allen when she was ready to open her law 
practice. She is a graduate of Woman’s Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, having been 
prepared for college by her father and by hisn 
saved the routine of years in public school. 
She gained some newspaper experience on the 
Plain Dealer. Her 
Tacob Tuckerman, had conducted a famous 


school at New Lyme, two counties distant 


maternal grandfather, 


from Cleveland; her father, Clarence E. Allen 
now manager of mines for the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Company, a 
Salt Lake City, had been a professor at West 
ern Reserve before it was removed from Hud 
son to Cleveland; her mother’s brother, the late 
Dr. Bryant B. Tuckerman, whose name wa 
a synonym for radicalism of the soundest kind 
was a power in Cleveland in his day and ha 
commenced to liberalize the thought of a very 
large number of the people of that city som« 
years before the advent of Tom L. Johnson 
When Florence E. Allen, lawyer, located in 
Cleveland, she came into her own. That sh 
has attained so much is due to two things 
She is the right person in the right place and 


she works—works prodigiously. 


Receive the D. S. C. 


ESIDES the names of Dr. Anna Howard 

Shaw, Miss Hannah J. Patterson, of the 
\VWoman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, and Mrs. Jane Delano, of the Red 
Cross, the list of recent War Department 
awards of the Distinguished Service Cross or 
Medal, shows seven other women. Mrs. James 
S. Cushman, chairman of the War Work Coun- 
cil, Young Women’s Christian Association, is 
one of those who receives the medal. Another 
is Miss Grace D. Banker, Signal Corps, U. S. 
Army, of whom the official notice says: “ She 
served with exceptional ability as chief opera- 
tor in the Signal Corps exchange at General 
Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, 
and later in a similar capacity at Ist Army 
Headquarters. By untiring devotion to her ex- 
acting duties under trying conditions she did 
much to assure the success of the telephone 
service during the operations of the Ist Army 
against the St. Mihiel salient and to the north 
of Verdun.” 

Of Miss Mary Vail Andrews, of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, it is said: “On her own initia- 
tive she organized and efficiently developed and 
administered the work of the American Red 
Cross at Toul, France. Under her wise super- 
vision this work grew from the ministering and 
supplying of small comforts to soldiers pass- 
ing through in hospital trains to an undertaking 
of extensive proportions, which has aided and 


cheered thousands of men in the service.’ 


ISS JULIA C. STIMSON as chief nurse 
M of Base Hospital No. 21, “ displayed 
marked organizing and administering ability 
while that unit was on active service with the 
British forces. Her devotion to duty was ex- 
ceptional while she was chief nurse of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in France. Upon her appoint- 
ment as director of nursing service of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, she _ per- 
formed exacting duties with conspicuous en- 


ergy and achieved brilliant results.” 
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Miss Helen G, McClelland and Miss Beatrice 
MacDonald, Army Nurse Corps, Base Hos- 
pital No. 10, were awarded the cross, the cita- 
tion stating that Miss McClelland “ occupied 
the same tent with Miss MacDonald, cared for 
her when wounded, stopped the hemorrhage 
from her wounds, under fire caused by bombs 
from German aeroplanes, while on duty with 
the surgical team at British Casualty Clearing 
Station No. 61, British Area, France.” 

Miss Isabelle Stambaugh, who also receives 
the cross, “was seriously wounded while with 
a surgical team at a British casualty clearing 
station at the big German drive of March 21, 


1018, in front of Amiens, France.” 


Profiteering 

Che subject of profiteering is engaging the 
rind of the American housewife practically to 

exclusion of all their problems. Something 

this intense feeling is shown in the follow- 
¢ communication from Mrs. M. W. True of 

Johnsbury, Vermont: 
“The women of America have made good in 
var. Will the same women make good in the 
reat need of the people regarding the high 
After the civil war the prices 
Now they 


ost of living? 
lowly regained their normal level. 
ire soaring still higher, which is not the natural 
after war. Of course it is due to 
We all understand that the ques- 
So many different 
by 


condition 
profitecring. 
tion is broad and intricate. 
conditions affecting prices and affected 
prices. 

“ But it seems to me that women may do more 
now in regulating prices than the government. 
| will not presume to make any suggestions re- 
garding ways and means, as the women who 
have helped win the war are more capable of 
judging regarding that than I. 

‘But the high cost of living is now the most 
There has never 


The President and 


critical question of the hour. 
been a time like the present. 

Congress are doing all in their power to lighten 
the burden of the people. You women who con- 
trol the Woman Citizen practically control the 
women of the country. As the President and 
Congress have dropped everything for this vi- 
tal question, so do you drop all other work and 
study this question—the higher cost of living 
and higher wages or the opposite. If it is the 
higher prices and higher wages soon will come 
Not only 


a crash that will shake the world. 


thrones will totter and fall, but republics will 
fall. 


your part, and that a greater part than ever 


It is now more necessary that you do 


before.” 


Honored by France 
HE French Croix de Guerre has been con- 
ferred upon Miss Theresa Lesher of Rye, 
New York, in recognition of valiant services un- 


der fire as a French Red Cross Nurse. 
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Reconstruction 














MRS. MAUD WOOD PARK 


A 


Congressional 
Woman 


feature the coming year’s work of 


SERIES of talks Reconstruction by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the 


National 


on 


Committee of the 


American Suffrage Association, will 


the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for good govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of this series is to bring to the 
attention of voters, particularly the newly en- 
franchised voters, some of the most important 
issues before the present Congress. The sixty- 
sixth Congress will play a tremendous part in 
peace and reconstruction problems, many of 
them of vital importance to the women of the 
country. Mrs. Park’s 
Washington as the head of Congressional Corta- 


the 


continued residence at 


mittee working on behalf of passage of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, brought her 
in close contact with the proceedings of Con- 
egress. A keen 


sroblems, Mrs. Park is thus peculiarly fitted to 
I I L 


student of social and economic 


make this course one of more than usual valu>. 
M ** PARK will spend some time in the 


touch with the matters before Congress, follow- 


early fall in Washington getting in close 


ing which she will give her lectures before the 
3oston suffragists. She will also fill a number 
of similar engagements in other cities. 

The six lectures on Reconstruction will cover 
the following main divisions: 

1—The Way the Congress Works. 

a. Its 


b. Its Procedure. 


Personnel. 


c. Reforms Proposed. 
2 Hope for the Toilers. 

a. Senator Kenyon’s Industrial Progran 
b. Other Labor Measures. 
3—New 


a. Bill providing for Maternity and I: 


Safeguards for Mother and Child 





b. Social Hygiene Measures. 
c. Prevention of Child Labor 
4—Education for Citizenship 
a. The Smith-Towner Bill. 
Other Remedial Measures 
5—The Public and the Food Supply 
a. Investigation of Packing Industry 
b. Price Fixing. 
6—The Best Use of National Resourc: 
Land 
b. Water Power 
( Minerals 
M' EMILY L. FARNUM of Ne 
York City is the first woman to be 
made chief of a divison in the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. Miss Farnum 
is an ardent suffragist. 
| ARMENIAN POEMS 
rendered into English verse | 


\ 
| Alice Stone Blackwell. Third Edi- 
| tion. All the proceeds go to help 
| the Armenians. 

Price $1.00 


Order from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

















Get Out That Knitting Bag! 


Knit for Armenia! 


Sweaters, shawls, scarves, 
socks, stockings, mittens, caps 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Remember, Winter in many parts 
of Armenia is long and cold 


BEGIN NOW! 
Address all packages to The Arme- 


nian Reconstruction Committee, Room 
530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Temporary Chairman. 
American Women’s Branch 
of the 
NATIONAL ARMENIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 

















Have you Volume III of the 
Life of Susan B. Anthony ? 


If not, send One Dollar and receive 
it, postage prepaid. 
National American Woman Suffrage As-o- 


ciation, 171 Madison Avenue. New York. 
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OU are quite likely to meet |} 
some of your friends in the 
|| Women’s Room of The Columbia 
| Trust Company. As you have 
| probably heard, we are sometimes 
called the official Suffrage Bank. 


| COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 





| FIFTH AVE. and 34th ST. 














METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 


hout New York City, see telephone directory 





TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR’ 


PATENTED 


23 WEST 30" STREET:::- NEW YORK 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVER YWHFRE 























Embroideries. The only 


W ING ENDOR F shop where monograms 


ate made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











World Congress of Women Workers 


National Women’s Trade Union of America 


. call to the first world congress of 


working women was_ issued 


Trade Union 


League of America to the women of thirty-four 


from the National Women’s 
countries, whose representatives are to meet in 


Washington the week preceding the Interna- 


tional Labor Congress called by the League of 


Nations. The cablegrams, sent from Washing- 
ton, are signed by Miss Mary Anderson, newly 
appointed director of the Woman’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, who is secre- 
tary of the Women’s Trade Union League Com- 
mittee on International Relations, which has 
charge of the arrangements for the Congress. 

As the date for the International Labor Con- 
ference, called by President Wilson, has been 
set for October 29, the women’s congress will 
convene about October 23rd. Each country 
represented in the latter congress will be en- 
titled to ten women delegates and ten votes, and 
all delegates must bring credentials signed by 
This will 


mean that for the first time in the history of 


accredited trade union organizations. 


the world the elected representatives of the or- 
ganized working women of all countries will 
have opportunity to discuss the problems of the 
workers. In this manner they will endeavor to 
bring their influence to bear upon the determina- 
tions of the International Labor Conference of 
the Allied Governments in which, under the 
terms of the labor charter of the League of Na- 
tions, no direct voice or representation is pro- 


vided for women. 


HE cablegrams are addressed to the labor 
organizations of the following countries: 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Serbia, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slavakia,; Canada, Canal Zone, Porto Rico, Para- 
guay, Chili, Argentina, Uraguay, Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Republic of 
Salvador, Venezuela, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria and Japan. 
Supplementing the cables, a formal call, signed 
by the President of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, Mrs. Raymond Robins, and the 
national secretary-treasurer Miss Emma Steg- 
hagen, has been mailed to the labor organiza- 
tions of each of the 34 countries. The call 
urges the delegates to prepare and bring to the 
concerning the 


Congress material 


wall 


Women’s 











recently 


2ZzAZAc7e 9 
NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING nS. 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 


agenda of the International Labor Conference, 
especially bearing on conditions of women’s em- 
ployment, the employment of children, applica- 
tion of the principle of the eight-hour day, 48 
hour week, provision against unemployment, th 
prohibition of the use of white phosphorus 
the manufacture of matches, and all the varioi 
aspects of these questions as set forth in tl 
agenda. 

The purpose of the congress is stated in the 
call as follows: 

“ Whereas, the League of Nations calls for a 
International Labor Congress to be summone 
by the President of the United States 
America, and, 

“Whereas, items on the agenda intimatel 
concern working women, and further, 

“Since women must now assume respons 
bilities in the affairs of the world, we urgent] 
hope you will be represented at this congress 
The call voices the belief that women must at 
this time assume their new responsibilities and 
that fellowship and conference together can 
alone guarantee mutual faith and joint action 
which shall make for universal industrial 
justice.” 

The plans for this first international congress 
of working women were first projected in con- 
Miss Mary 


Miss Rose Schneiderman, representing the Na- 


ferences between Anderson and 


tional Women’s Trade Union League of 
America at Paris during the Peace negotiations, 
and the women trade unionists of Great Britain 
and France. The British women trade unionists, 
through their Standing Joint Committee on In- 
asked the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America to 


United 


dustrial Organizations, 


be the hostess organization in the 


States, and their proposal was adopted. 


Federal Employees Convene 

HE National Federation of Federal Em- 
T ployees, which is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and which includes 
Government workers of all occupations and 
grades not exclusively eligible to other National 
Trade Union Organizations, will meet in its third 
annual convention at San Francisco, beginning 
September 8. The call which is signed by the 
national officers includes the name of one wo- 
man, Miss Florence Ethridge, third Vice-Presi- 


dent of the National Federation. 
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Diana with Pen and Brush 
A Fairy Tale of a Woman Who Bathed in a Conch-Shell 


OMEN as intrepid travellers are not so 

rare as to excite much comment; yet 
perhaps even to a jaded public which is used to 
the woman explorer and the woman huntress of 
big game, there is left a thrill for the exploits 
of a woman whose explorations were for beauty 
in strange places, and whose implements of war- 
fare were paint brushes and palettes of color. 

It needed color, all the colors in the spectrum 
to furnish Mrs. Ellis Rowan of Australia with 
the necessary equipment to capture and put on 
paper or canvas the Birds of Paradise and tropi- 
cal flowers of the remote places into which she 
has pursued her game. 

At the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City this summer there has been 
a collection on view, which is unique from many 
points of view. This is the work of Mrs. Rowan, 
who spent two years amongst the cannibals of 
New Guinea painting these wonderful birds and 
flowers from life. The head-hunters caught 40 
out of 46 known species, which enabled the ar- 
ist to make this collection of pictures, which 

jay not be seen in America again for years. 

Someone has called Mrs. Rowan the woman 

Jlysses. She has travelled all over the world, 
has written six books of wild life, three of them 
ublished in America and three in Ausiralia. In 
me island between New Guinea and the main- 
land, she stayed eight weeks in a native rush 
house without walls, ate turtle steaks and drank 
cocoanut milk. As if she were telling a Grimm’s 
fairy story, she speaks nonchalantly of bathing 
in a conch shell filled by gourds full of water 
Samoan her only at- 


carried by a woman, 


tendant. Mrs. Rowan is the only white woman 
who had ever been to this island. Cross country 
among bottle trees and huge ant-hills of Jer na- 
tive land, from Gipps-land to Cape York has 
this indefatigable Australian woman pursued 
her humane hunting. Some of the most beauti- 
ful of her flowers, she says, she has found in 
the sand-hills of West Australia—* the loveliest 
flowers in all the world.” Here are acres of 
pink everlastings. The back waters of Queens- 
land are pools of blue and mauve water lilies. 
Here also are the marvelous flame trees. 
Neither has she omitted the western hemis- 


phere in her researches for birds and flowers. 


RS. ROWAN, who is a sister of the 

Duchess of Buccleuch, was borne in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. She was the daughter of 
Captain Charles Ryan of Derriviet, Macedon, 
an old Kilkenny family, In 1875 she married 
Captain F,. C. Rowan, one of the heroes of the 
New Zealand war. With her husband she lived 
in New Zealand without white neighbors, and 
so made neighbors of the plants and_ birds. 


Her intimate knowledge of bush and _ bush- 


men made her fearless about both. The great- 
world, she says, is 


bush. “A 
Australia as she 


est kindness in_ the 
found in the Australian woman 
is as safe anywhere in 
is in an ordinary city street.” Once when a 
snake of unusual coloring started to slip past 
her in the bush, she forgot everything but her 
desire to paint it, and grabbing it behind its 
head, she held it steady until she had caught its 
brilliant color scheme. Then, as it was a rare 
specimen, she killed it and put it in a bottle. 


If she had killed it 


explained convincingly, 


before she painted it, she 
some of its wonderful 
tones would have faded before she transferred 
them to her canvas. 

Mrs. Rowan’s collection, which is said to be 
worth £10,000, has received nine gold and ten 


silver medals. 


Shaw 


August 11, 1919. 


Honor Dr. 


Honolulu, 


‘ \ TY HEREAS, in the course of human events, 
it has pleased Almighty God to call our 


beloved leader, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 


Be It Resolved, That the Suffrage Associa 
tion of Hawaii regrets the loss of one of th 
world’s greatest leaders, and 


Resolved, extend 


Be It 


through Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, our sincere 


Furthes That we 
sympathy to the Board of the National Woman 


for the loss of Dr. Shaw. 


Mrs. 7, M. Dowsert, 


Suffrage Association 
President, Woman's Suffrage 


Association of Hawaii. 
Ce 
In Memoriam 
Rhoda Palmer 


Last Member of Convention of 


1848 


M* RHODA PALMER, the last mem- 
ber of the 1848 Woman's Rights Con- 
vention at Seneca Falls, New York, died at her 
home in Geneva, early in August. Miss Palmer 
was 103 when she died. She was the only one 
of the group of women making that protest 
against woman's political and civil enslavement 
which rang around the world, to receive the re- 
ward of her labors. At the election of 1918, 
Miss Palmer was driven to the polls and cast 


her first vote. 





Banking Facilities 
for Women 


Reception rooms, special tell- 
ers’ windows, stock ticker, 
telephone, monthly statement 
system, the use of new cur- 
rency, interest paid on depos- 
its, etc., are among the fea- 
tures especially appreciated 
by the women patrons of this 
Company. 
Inquiries are invited 


Safe deposit bores 


First Mortgages 
and storage vaults 


jor investment 
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Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


125th St. 
at 8th Ave. 


Madison Ave. 
at 75th St. 


55 Cedar Street 


Broadway 
at 73d St. 
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557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y.C. 








Telephones, Greeley { ary 


AH. SreenESon 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York, 37 West 37th St. 











Paul L. Bryant Co., Ine. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 
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Women and Civil Service Reform . 
Anna Martin Crocker, President 7 
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, -« ° — va 
Federation of Women’s Civil Service Organizations - 
An ress J e Lirst Annual Conven- are about 20, employees of whom approxi- ‘si 
NEW R 4n Address Made at the First Annual Conven bout 20,000 1 h is 
OF MUSIC " tion of the National Federation of Business mately 2,000 are women. The maximum sa!- - 
d Professional Women’s Clubs at “ass j ae , ve 
128-130 East 58th St. an rofessiona omens Cluos a ary for women in the state service is about Me 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of 
Education. 


Terms Moderate. 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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St. Louis, July 18, 1919, 


OR most business and professional women, 
Fk the civil service does not exist. They have 
heard of it. They know in a general way that 
it is there. During the war there was a great 
expansion of the federal service and a dearth 
of men to fill the positions, which for the first 


time brought the public service home to the 


$3500, with quite a respectable number receiy- 
ing between $2000 and $3000, but here again 
the vast majority of women employees are in 
the clerical service and are paid less than $1,800. 
New York City may be taken as typical « 
It has 
about 86,000 employees including some 18,50) 


the best of the great municipalities. 


women teachers. 55,000 of these employees ar 
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oo ee eae Renee ae eee oy respects than many of the other states,—there ws Be We Sarr: 
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In general women in the public service are 
employed in the old type positions, stenography, 
teaching, nursing, and institutional labor. The 
yast majority of women in the civil service re- 
ceive less than $2,000 a year. They are dis- 
criminated against as women both in salaries 
and advancement. I could quote chapter and 
verse to prove this, but it is not the worst dis- 
crimination. There is a wide-spread discrimin- 
ation against women throughout the civil ser- 
vice east, west, north, and south, for appoint- 
ment to positions in the public service, and still 


worse, even for admission to examinations. 


: is with regard to these last two points that 
I wish particularly to speak to this Federa- 
tion. About a year ago the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Civil Service Organization was organized 
by Mrs. Olive Shepherd of Boston, then em- 
ployed as an examiner in the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission of New York. The Federa- 
tion at once took a strong position in opposition 
to these discriminations against women. It has 
celebrated its first birthday by issuing a report 
of great significance to women,—“ Women’s 
Place in Civil Service” by May B. Upshaw, 
Assistant Chief Examiner in the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York City. 

The report was read at the Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions of the United States 
and Canada, held in Rochester, N. Y., in June. 
It created a sensation on the floor of the con- 
vention and led to the passage of a blanket 
resolution, condemning discriminations against 
women. The report was prepared from state- 
ments made by civil service authorities them- 
selves, with regard to their methods, procedure 
and legal rights. It was therefore semi-official 
in character. It indicates a nation-wide condi- 
tion of things, as far as women in the civil 
service are concerned, so appalling that it was 
a shock even to those of us who thought we 
were familiar with the situation. 

The full details of the discriminations you 
can read for yourselves. As for the general 
situation, it is enough to say that Miss Upshaw 
has condemned the civil service authorities out 
of their own mouths. They had no idea that 
the discrimination was so great until she pre- 
sented it to them. They had been quite pleased 
with themselves and thought everything was 
“perfectly lovely.” 

It is not my purpose to go over the report 
here. The facts speak for themselves. But 
there are two outstanding factors which should 
be mentioned, and certain specific applications, 
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high spots, as it were. First—practically every- 
where that civil service exists, an appointing 
officer by his mere say-so can refuse to appoint 
women who have actually qualified on civil 
service eligible lists and proved their fitness for 
the work by every test of experience, technical 
and theoretical examination, and every practical 
test the Civil Service Commission has required, 
thus nullifying the very principle upon which the 
merit system was founded—determination of 
fitness for public service by means of standing 
on a competitive examination. The only ex- 
cuse needed is that the appointing officer does 
not want a woman! 

Second, and even more outrageous, is this: 
All over the country, under the rules and prac- 
tices of many of the civil service commissions, 
women are not even permitted to enter the 
examinations, if an appointing officer says he 
does not want a woman. The reasons given by 
these appointing officers are often very amusing. 
They-are so afraid that women may have to 
do something unpleasant; that the work will 
be too shocking; they are even afraid that they 
may have to travel! So they will not allow 
women even to take an examination to qualify. 
And of what is suitable—they are very strong 
on suitability—for a woman to do, these 


appointing officers are both judge and jury 


HE Federal Civil Service Commission, in 
T spite of the fact that the Civil Service Act 
makes no discrimination against women, for 
instance, says that appointing officers appear to 
be willing, as a rule, to appoint women to all 
classes of positions in which women could ap- 
propriately serve. But, “the decision as to 
whether a man or woman shall be appointed 
rests with the appointing officer, who alone can 
properly decide the question.” Fortunately, 
there are other civil service commissions which 
do not agree with this dictum. We must say 
for them, however, that there is a federal statute 
which provides that once appointed, women shall 
have the same compensation as men in like 
lines of work, Whether it is enforced or not, 
I do not know! 

In California—taking up the states alphabeti- 
cally—the determination of which list shall be 
certified, male or female, is based on the request 
of the appointing officer. However, the Com- 
mission says that where a position may be filled 
equally well by a man or woman we find no 
prejudice in the employment of women. But 
the San Francisco Commission states that 


prior to the adoption of the equal suffrage law, 
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The New School for 


Social Research 


will open October first for the study of cur 
rent economic and governmental problems. 
The work will be conducted by a group of 
well known writers and teachers among 
whom are 

Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein 
Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, John Dewey, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Har- 
old J. Laski, Moissaye Olgin, Charles 
A. Beard and Members of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Robert Bruere 
and Members of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. 

Courses will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 
Historic Background of the Great War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 
Problems of American Government, etc. 

There will be late afternoon and evening 
lectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular pro 
fessions. No academic degrees will be re- 
quired, but the standard of postgraduate 
work will be maintained There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger 
groups and small conferences for those 
equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty 
second, 

Announcement will be sent upon appli 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 














aul Institute 


2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President | 


























KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students  Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 








STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 
A SCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AVENUE 











BROOKLYN °jrrim NY. 


Fall Term Begins 
Monday, Sept. 29th 
Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Borough Hall subway stations. 
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Fa E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 
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Nyt —— is 
Summer guests from out of 

town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 


Satisfactory service ,better 


admit women to examinations for such posi- 
countant, and statistican. 


In New York City, on the other hand, largely 





owing to the influence of our women assistant 





Discriminating Guest chief examiner, Miss Upshaw, examinations food or more reasonable 

are wide open to women. But the appointing prices thanawait thematthe 
There is so much offered the discrim- officer still has control of certifications. Re- ar } 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford cently the appointing officer in the Department rote! Wolcott 


in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 


of Education refused to appoint women as at- 31st Street Dy Fifth Ave: New York, 
tendance officers, although twenty of the first — 



































suggests only one hotel—the twenty-five on the eligible list were women, 
: : ; a y wi ’ 
thirty-five of the first fifty were women and NEW YORK’S T 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD sixty-five of the first 100 were women Smartest Motor Resorts p hig 
ins| 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA PELHAM HEATH INN ‘a 
L. M. BOOMER, President ; — v ae Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road pre 
gees Qhio Commission states that certifica- = col 
tions are made without regard to sex, un- BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
a = — less sex ts specified in the request for certifica- ‘ | 
Tt . dow Pe a ; tii caidas ou Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island [ 
tion; and in Cleveland women may qualify in a , - 
The H ] P v2 : ’ Dancin Excellent Cuisine 
seem ote atterson competitive examination, unless the, work be of an ies Wendin at ' 
58 West 47th St. New York a kind unsuited to their sex. H. J. anp J. A. SussKIND 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues re : puss > 28 . : acs J ; | 
. i : In Wisconsin the Civil Service Rules give = | 
Elegance Exclusiveness we a iol ten zd 
Room with Bath “ag 82-50 and up the appointing officer the right to specify the tntneeeenene 
ouble Room wit ath.. 3.50 and up sex sired, < > Si > is true i > city 
hae fen at ak. ee ex desived, ind the same is true in the city “ THE GOODY SHOP a 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- of Milwaukee. C. TAKIS. P : 
 \ 5, Proprietor 


est grade foods at moderate prices. . . 
In St. Louis the rules of the board permit 
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appointing officers in their request for certifi- A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 

cation, to state whether or not they desire the Teas and Sodas. Located at 


gas | 
KResidruce ti New York certification of the names of male or female ee ee sas ee 
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The same condition obtains in Seattle, also 
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FOR GIRL STUDENTS 











in Minneapolis, although the Minneapolis Com- ( 
if - 


mission states that “appointing officers have a nographic positions. My personal opinion is 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell | 
344 West 84th Street, New York City 5: p : Bio = 1 : 
ait a Se ee in all lines of activity in which women take 


an interest.” when the requisitions are for men only, it is 


tendency to ask for the certification of women that women are just as qualified to hold respon- 


sible positions as men, and that, in most cases, 














because the appointing officer entertains the 


requisitions were seldom received for the cer- The Illinois delegation may be proud of its 
tification of women except for positions such state commission as it has the best record. common prejudice against women.” In the city 
as stenographers, graduate nurses, etc. “Th: The commission admits-women to all exami- 0©f Chicago “the head of the department in 
matter of sex is rarely mentioned now.” nations, and itself determines the reasonab!c- which the position is to be filled may specify 
New Jersey states that they use a single list, ness of requests of appointing officers for cer- the sex required.” 
unless it is directly specified by the appointing tification by sex. “If the evidence proves that As you will see by this brief summary, the 
officers that the vacancy must be filled by a the person selected should be of a certain sex, appointing officer very largely has power, due 
male. the requisition is filed accordingly, and a nota- either to law or civil service rule, to close the 
New York State, as distinguished from New tion is made, giving the reason for this ac- civil service to women. ‘This state of things 
York City, I am sorry to say, has an especially tion.” However, I must qualify my commen- must not be allowed to continue. As one 
bad record. Women are admitted only to ex dation by giving the concluding statement of woman said this morning, “We must change 
aminations where the “duties may be per the Illinois Commissioner. He writes: “It is it from one of the things they can do to one 
formed by a woman.” Notice the wording! my personal observation that an appointing of the things they can’t do.’ The civil service 
And in April, the State Commission refused to officer generally desires a man, except for ste- must be thrown open to women. 
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Suffrage Ratification Map 





The 14 White States 
have ratified the Federal 


Suffrage Amendmen* “S s 
: e Watch the White States Grow 
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AFTER THE BALLOT, WHAT? 





Good citizenship not only means the will to serve but the knowledge 
and understanding to serve wisely. 






Women who want to help their communities will find no safer, 
sounder guide than 


THE SURVEY 


Journal of Social Progress 
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Every week the Survey gives up-to-date news and expert 
discussion of the social and industrial problems of MJecon- 
struction. It covers the fields of health, civics, labor, relief and 
livelihood, education, -recreatidn, child welfare, as does no 
other magazine. It makes first-hand investigations into working _ 
and living conditions. It presents Facts, not Opinions, out of 
which you can mould your own ideas and judgments. 2 
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FEATURES AHEAD: Articles on the British Labor move- 
= ment by Arthur Gleason, the Survey’s special correspondent in 
England studying English methods of workers’ control; Uncle 
Sam as a Jailor, six stories onthe Federal prison system by 
Winthrop D. Lane of the Survey Staff, the first civilian per- = 
mitted to investigate U. S. Prisons; a series of articles on Child =\/E 
Welfare including such subjects as The Unmarried Mother and aE 
her child, Juvenile Court and the Detention Home, Educational 
E Guidance, the Maternity Home. i 
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112 E. 19th St, N.Y. City THE SURVEY 


I am enclosing my 


Survey subscriptior ‘ - 
one fein ope 112 E. 19 St. N. Y. City 


O $1 for a 4 months’ trial. 
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